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: The largest lizard in 
i the world is the 33 
: metre long Komodo 


The female Nephila Spider of Northern ‘dragon’ of the Lesser Pr, 
Thailand measures 18 centimetres  ; Sundas (Indonesia). 2. Wry 
across, Even small birds are snared i Weighing as much as Oe Wig 
in its huge web! The male spider,  : /35 kilos, this lizard RON 
hardly 2! centimetres wide, rides the AN 
giant female spider's back to avoid ho tip on pie wi 


baler at : on animals as speedy as deer and wild boar. 


Ancient Egyptians of royal 
plood wore false beards 
called ‘postiche’ as a mark = 
of sovereignty, at special fiea' 
occasions and funerals. 

Even the Queen wore one— 
only hers was made of gold! 


Milk Chocolate is one of the most concentrated 

of foodstuffs. Because it is so nutritious and 
compact, Arctic explorers and 
mountaineers carry Milk Chocolate 
on expeditions. Again, the 
emergency rations of the Fighting 
Services in most countries contain 
Shocclate. Remember, there’s ths 
goodness of MILK in every 

block of Gadbury’s Milk Chocolate. 
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Its a sweeter life with Cadburys! 
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DADDy, You said youR 
Money grows inthe Bank! 
How, Daddy? 


Like me many people keep money in the bank. So it has lots of 
money. The bank lends some of it to factories, shops, and the 
government for their use. After a short time it gets back the 
loan and some interest for using the money. Because the bank 
has used some of my money, the bank gives some of this 
interest to me. So it grows. If | don't keep itin the bank, it 
won't grow. Can it? 


No. You keep it in PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK, 
don’t you? 


Yes. That's my bank. Itis one of the oldest and the biggest 
banks and it has more than 480 branches. 


PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 
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that protects 


Blue Seal Talc is available 


PAE? 


Blue Seal 


TALC 
with body deodorant 


*Hexachlorophene 


Blue Seal Talc contains the special body deo- 
dorant—Hexachlorophene that protects where 
ordinary deodorants never do. Dust on per- 
fumed Blue Seal Talc regularly ...it refreshes 
you like fine cologne, caresses your skin in a 
smooth, soothing all-over protection... keeps 
you fresh to the end of the day! 


"What is Hexachlorophene: 
In a tropical country like ours ‘perspiration 


The talc 


as it 
refreshes 


in medium and 
family size containers. 


problems’ are very prominent. Perspiration 
leads to unpleasant odours caused by bacteria 
on the surface of the skin. Every time you dust 
on Blue Seal Talc it protects your skin from 
bacteria and unpleasant odour... this is because 
Blue Seal Talc contains Hexachlorophene— 
the deodorant accepted the world over. 


CHESEBROUGH-POND’S INC. 
(Incorporated in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability’ 
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This Asian Youth Monthly is sponsored by the 
Children’s Sunshine Concerns, a registered non- 
profit educational Public Trust organized to ensure 
the all-round welfare of youth and to promote 
international understanding. SUNSHINE, founded 
in 1954, aims at fostering among boys and girls, 
12-16, a democratic attitude, the service-above-self 
ideal, a sense of national unity and a world out- 
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For leadership 
in many fields 


‘HOMI BHABHA 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Dr. HOMI BHABHA’s interest in the 
country’s steel industry led him to recom- 
mend the use of radio-active isotopes 
for the regulation and control of many 
metallurgical processes. In his honour, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi renamed 
the Trombay Establishment as the Bhabha 
Atomic Research Centre. 


Another memorial worthy of Dr. Bhabha, 


_ whose genius and vision inspired and 
, encouraged so many young people to 


i 


’ strive for excellence, is the establishment 

_ by the Tata Trusts, jointly with the Ford 

i Foundation, of the Homi Bhabha Fellow- 
ships Scheme. It is designed to assist 
brilliant young men and women between 

_ the ages of 25 and 38 to achieve the highest 
standards in any field of human endea- 
your. The Fellowships are tenable for 2 


_ period that may extend to two years, the | 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


amount of the award being of the order of 
Rs. 2,000 per month at the maximum for 
work in India and an appropriate amount 
for work or study abroad. Applications 
for these Fellowships may be sent with 
full particulars to Prof. D. G. Karve, 


Executive Director of the Homi Bhabha 


Fellowships Council, at No. 1, Mangaldas 
Road, Poona I. 
Homi Bhabha Fellows will, in time, in- 
clude scientists, engineers, agronomists, 
architects, artists, educationists, writers 
and administrators and serve to provide 
for our country the kind of leadership it 
requires in so many fields. _ a 


(_TATA STEEL 


___._.._--—"_ TN 38888, 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAT 


This Anniversary month we want to share with you the first Editorial Dr. Krishnayya 
wrote for SUNSHINE. It appeared on August 15, 1954. No longer do we bask in the self- 
satisfaction of recent independence. But today’s wars and famine underline for us the truth 
of the words about what each one of us cando. 


Spread Sunshine 


THIS IS Independence Day. We do well 
to celebrate it as others do who have won 
their freedom. It is a matter for joy and pride 
and satisfaction that we are now masters of 
our own household and shapers of our own 
destiny. Many toiled and struggled for 
years, decades, that we might be independ- 
ent and yet could not see the fruit of their 
labours. To us is given this proud privilege. 
lk is naturally therefore a day of rejoicing. 


But there are many people in our land to 
whom this day cannot bring real gladness. 
Speaking early this month at the beautiful 
hill station in North India, Dalhousie, our 
Prime Minister said something of special sig- 
nificance for Independence Day: ‘“‘The time 
has come for hard gruelling work, and no 
longer can softness of any kind be tolerated. 
Eighty to ninety percent of our population 
are needy and backward. We should uplift 
them all.” Explaining his own training and 
outlook, Pandit Nehru said, ‘‘Gandhiji was 
a merciless taskmaster and trained us the 
hard way and we learnt by putiing in per- 
sistent effort under his guidance and we 
learnt to think constantly of the 36 crores of 
our people and their welfare.” 


Many of us imagine that since freedom 
has been secured, there is nothing more that 
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needs to be done. True, we are free, but free 
only to work for our country’s welfare, for 
improving the condition of our countrymen 
and for changing habits of thought and ac- 
tion which keep us down. You are India’s 
hands and feet and if you don’t use them 
to brighten the little corner where you are 
and to make others around you happier, you 
are not playing your part. The team is short 
by one. Young and old today cannot afford 
to turn a deaf ear to the country’s desperate 
call. Teachers and pupils, parents and chil- 
dren, all are needed, every single one of us. 
There is work for all. 


Yes, as the Prime Minister has urged, all 
can reduce the sum of human misery—of 
which there is more than one nation’s share 
in our beloved country. All can be radiators 
of happiness. All can help to dispel the dark- 
ness of ignorance and illiteracy, All can work 
to inspire higher ideals and a loftier outlook. 
All can take gladness to those less fortunate, 
as our leader suggests. All can, and must, 
spread Sunshine! This is the message of In- 
dependence Day and also the motto of 


SUNSHINE. 
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Dr. 


Zakir 


Husain 


its new President—Dr. Zakir 

Husain—previously Vice-President 
and earlier, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Aligarh University. He was elected 
President by an electoral college of 
members from both Houses of the 
Indian Parliament. The date was the 
Oth of May and his chief rival Mr. 
Subba Rao, the former Justice of the 
Supreme Court. It was a contest that 
drew world-wide interest and attention. 

Dr. Husain was born in Hyderabad. 
He grew up in U.P., where the family 
shifted in 1907. He joined the Aligarh 
University where he took his M.A. 
degree. Later he went on to Germany 
for higher education. He presented his 
thesis for a doctorate in the University 
of Berlin. He then returned to India 
to join the band of men dedicated to 
the cause of education. 

The year was 1920, the era that 
united the nation to march ahead for 
freedom. Youth walked beneath the 
tri-colour, led by a man who held out 
the promise of self Government. 
Among the many well-known and the 
countless unknown who came together 
was Dr. Zakir Husain. He decided to 
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NDIA has another educationist as 


Our President 


serve the nation in his particular field— 
education. 

Dr. Husain realized the importance 
of a good education. As president of 
the Hindustani Talim Sangh Sevagram, 
Dr. Zakir Husain gave shape to 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas of basic edu- 
cation. He was far-sighted and con- 
cerned enough to launch a change in 
the then existing pattern of Indian edu- 
cation. He believed that the responsi- 
bilities of every citizen were as import- 
ant as the awakening, in young minds, 
of an awareness of the nation’s needs. 
It was certainly a challenge, and Dr. 
Zakir Husain accepted it with courage. 
So was born Jamia Millia, presenting 
the new method of learning. It com- 
bined both study and work, to avoid 
the danger of schools turning into 
factories. 


From then onwards he was increas- 
ingly caught up in the cause of Indian 
education. For over three decades he 
served as Vice Chancellor of the Aligarh 
University. The problems educationists 
faced in the growing menace of student 
indiscipline, illiteracy, adult education, 
etc claimed his constant attention. 
UnEsco, International Students’ Ser- 
vice, Universities abroad—at all these 
world assemblies he urged the educa- 
tors to train the youth to think for 
themselves. Only then, he pointed out, 
could nations live together in peace and 
harmony. 

In 1954, the Indian government 
recognized his services to promote edu- 
cation with the award of “Padma 
Vibhushan”’. 

On the 13th of May, 1967, Dr. Zakir 
Husain was sworn in as President of 

Sunshine 
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India and the Supreme Commander 
of the Armed Forces of the Indian Re- 
public. The inauguration was colourful. 
Accepting the post, Dr. Zakir Husain 
pledged once again his services to the 
nation. He stressed the need for peace 
and justice amongst the nation, so 
that all men might live with the dignity 
and well-being that’s due to every 
human being. 

The event was unique, for more than 
one reason. The task of finding a suc- 
cessor to the former President, Dr. 
S. Radhakrishnan, was not easy. But 
in electing this eminent educationist, 
Dr. Zakir Husain, India could not have 
made a better choice. It was a victory 
for Indian democracy—where minor- 
ities share equal opportunities with 
the rest. For India is a secular state. 


With Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi, at the Palam 
airport. 


A QUIZ ON INDIA 


I. Name the following: 
1. Chief Minister of Kerala 2. Governor 
of Jammu and Kashmir 3. Union Min. 
ister for Food 4. Chief Justice of India. 
II. Who are the Indian Ambassadors or 
High Commissioners to the following 
countries: 


1. U.S.A. 2. U.S.S.R. 3. France 4, U.K. 


III. 1. Name the Union Territories of India 
and their capitals. 
2. Which Indian languages are officially 
recognized? 

IV. 1. When was the present system of States 
established? 
2. Which new States have been added 
since then? 

V. Link the events in the first list below with 

the right years from the second list. 

. India became a Republic 

. Indian Rupee first Devalued . 1962 


. First General Elections . 1951 


a. 1948 
b 
c 
Gandhiji’s death d. 1950 
e. 
f. 
& 


. I Five-Year Plan started . 1952 
. China invaded India . 1948 
L. B. Shastri elected Prime Minister g. 1964 
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VI. Do you know the following firsts of the 
Indian nation? 
. First President of India 
. First Vice-President of India 
. First Deputy Prime Minister of India 
. First Food Minister of India 
. First woman to be Chief Minister 
. First Speaker of the Lok Sabha 
Vil. ‘Where are the following located? 
1. Central Food Institute 2. Artificial 
Limb Centre 3, Brindavan Gardens 4. 
Penicillin Factory. 

VIII. What are the following places noted 
for? 
1. Nunamati 2. Chittaranjan 3, Avadi 
4. Srinagar. 

TX. Which are the main agricultural sea- 
sons in India? Name the important 
crops grown in each of them. 

X. 1. What awards are given by the 
Government of India to outstanding 
sportsmen and athletes? 

2. Name some famous sports stadia in 
our country. (answers on p. 32}: 
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Ours is a dynamic world. 
And we are in an age of ex- 
citing changes. INDIA, now 
500 million strong, a third of 
this brave new world in popu- 
lation, became independent 
twenty years ago. Let’s have 
a peep into our major achieve- 
ments during this brief period. 


20 YEARS OF 


ries and industries in top gear, 
the necessity to find techni- 
cians and specialists to work 
in the modern laboratories 
and research centres, the in- 
creasing emphasis on rural 
agricultural development— 
these are unmistakable signs 
of India’s plan for progress— 


Table I: INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


1948 
Electric Power 
Steel Preduction 
Factories 6,000 


Bieyele Prodyctior 100,000 


1965 1971 Target 
1.5 million kw. 9.2 million kw, 


22 million kw. 


1.4 million tons 6'7 million tons 16.7 million tons 
10,500 
1,300,000 


13,000 
2,500,000 


Jawaharlal Nehru, the man 
who shaped our young nation, 
foresaw some of the needed 
changes and inescapable chal. 
lenges ahead. On the historic 
Day of Independence, August 
15, 1947, he reminded him- 
self and his fellow-workers, 
“Long years ago, we made a 
tryst with destiny. Now the 
time has come to redeem that 
pledge.” He also set to work 
in the spirit of “the First 
Servant of the Nation”. 

To raise the poor economy, 
India organized a plan of ac- 
tion to bring together all the 
available resources, land and 
minerals, capital and labour. 
The Five-Year Plans started 
the nation’s race for progress 
in 1951 and today we are in 
the Fourth Plan. The demand 
for skilled workers and experts 
to run more and more facto- 
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THE FIVE-YEAR PLANS 
in action. 

On the political side, India 
has just been through the 


Fourth General Elections. A 
nation of 500 millions, with 
an electorate of 240 millions 
went to the polls to choose, 
from among 23,000 contest- 
ants, their leaders, for 3745 
seats in the State Assemblies 
and Parliament. 

In the re-shuffle some vete- 
rans were bowled out, and 
younger faces have taken 
over. We'll no doubt miss 
former President, Dr, Radha- 
krishnan who stepped down 
after a long term of service to 
the country. In his place we 
have chosen a worthy suc- 
cessor, Dr, Zakir Husain, and 
in choosing an outstanding 
scholar, Gandhian and an 
educationist who happens to 


Our new factories and basic industries (steel, electrical machin- 
ery, and so on) take many years before they pay for themselves in 
foreign exchange. In the meanwhile, we have re-discovered our beau- 
tiful handicrafts as valuable export items and as ways to provide 
satisfying work for millions of village craftsmen. 
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be a Muslim, India honours 
herself as well as her secular 
ideals. 


INDUSTRY: The founda- 
tions have been laid for rapid 
industrialisation. The Hindu- 
stan Machine Tools and the 
Indian Telephone Industries 
are two of our outstanding 
achievements. The goal, of 
course, is self-sufficiency in all 
our basic needs, At Ranchi, 
the manufacture of equip. 
ment needed for the expan- 
sion of the Steel Plants at 
Bhilai, Rourkela and Durga- 
pur, is going on. These giant 
factories, “our temples of 
progress’, as Nehru called 
them—will manufacture 
equipment and machinery 


required for our major indus- 
tries. There have also been 
some setbacks in production 
and costly mistakes due to a 
shortage of good managers for 
all the big projects. These 
have, at the same time, taught 
us good lessons and Parlia- 
ment and the government are 
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faced with hunger and mal. 
nutrition. Bad monsoons and 
droughts have caused famines. 
We have had to import grains 
into the country, at a great 
cost. Many nations, their peo- 
ple and organisations (princi- 
pally the U.S.A., Canada, 
Britain, Italy, U.S.S.R., and 


Table 2: THE EXPANDING NEEDS AND EFFORTS 


1948 


Population 848 millions 


Area Under Irrigation48 million acres 84 million acres 
Food grain production53 million tons 76 million tons 
Per capita food grains13 oz. per day 15 oz, per day 


making changes so that the 
public sector will produce 
wealth for the nation. 

AGRICULTURE: In spite 
of the increased efforts on the 
food front, the nation is still 


These too, in 1967, are the “people” of India. The 300,000 
village schools, like the one in this picture, are their only source of 
knowiedge. Many schools and colleges encourage summer camps in 
villages where city-students can demonstrate simple ideas on water 
and drainage, hygiene and food, 
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1965 
475 millions 


1971 Target 
530 million 


(including imports) st ies 
Sweden,) have rallied to our 
help. Besides constant efforts 
to step up food-grains produc- 
tion through instruction and 
encouragement to farmers te 
bring more acres under the 
plough, the nation needs long- 
range projects like more ir- 
rigated and mechanized farms 
and many large fertiliser 
plants. There is really no 
alternative to self-help. 
HEALTH: India’s medical 
colleges today have an in- 
creased capacity of 11,000 
doctors per year. But, in a 
country that’s 80 per cent 
rural, thousands of doctors 
are needed for the Primary 


Health Centres. 

Keeping the population 
under control is another 
major task, Nation-wide 
Social and educational 
schemes and services have 
been launched. EES 33 

1f 


98 million seres 
120 million tons 


The Three Musketeers—4: 
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by Alexandre Dumas 


THE JUDGEMENT 


The Story So Far: 


Athos recognised Milady’s ring as the one 
he had given his wife! Quite by accident, at 
a country inn, the musketeers overhear Milady 
and the cardinal plotting to kill the Duke of 
Buckingham. Later Athos enters Milady’s 
rooms and is shocked to see that Milady is 
his wife whom he had thought dead. She too 
is shocked and frightened. She is made to 
confess, and before she can cross over to 
England, the musketeers have told Lord 
Winter of her evil plans. When she lands he 
puts her under arrest. But she escapes, kills 
Buckingham, returns to France, and takes 
Shelter in a convent where Madame Bona. 
cieux is training to be a nun. When the 
musketeers follow, she poisons Madame 
Bonacieux and flies to Armentieres, But the 
chase is on. 


The little party set off on the road to 
Armentieres. It was a dark and stormy night. 
Heavy clouds covered the sky, hiding the 
stars. Occasionally, a flash of lightning lit 
up the road, white and lonely; then every- 
thing was black again. 

Several times Lord Winter, Porthos or 
Aramis tried to talk to the man in the red 
cloak, But he would only bow without saying 
a word, and at last they gave up all attempts 
at conversation. The storm grew worse. Soon 
it began to rain heavily. 

At last, by a flash of lightning, they saw 
a little house on the banks of a river. One 
window was lighted. 

“Here we are,” said Athos, as he jumped 
from his horse and moved towards the win- 
dow. The others went towards the door, 

The window curtains were drawn, but 
Athos climbed on to the sill and looked in 
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over the top of them. By the light of a lamp 
he saw a woman, wrapped in a dark cloak, 
seated upon a stool near a dying fire. Her 
elbows were on a table, her head upon her 
hands, A bitter smile passed over Athos’ lips 
as he recognized her. 

At this moment a horse neighed. Milady 
raised her head, saw Athos’ face through 
the window, and screamed. Athos pushed the 
window with his knee and hand. The glass 
broke, and, like a god of vengeance, he 
jumped into the room. 

Milady ran to the door and opened it. More 
pale and threatening than Athos, D’Artagnan 
drew a pistol from his belt, but Athos raised 
his hand. 


“Put back that weapon, D’Artagnan!” he 
said. “This woman must be judged, not mur- 
dered. Come in, gentlemen.” 

D’Artagnan obeyed. Behind him entered 
Porthos, Aramis, Lord Winter, and the man 
in the red cloak. 

Milady had sunk into a chair, with her 
hands held in front of her. Seeing the others 
she gave a terrible cry. “What do you want?” 
she screamed. 

“We want,” said Athos, “Anne de Breuil, 
who was first called Countess de la Fere, 
and afterwards Milady Winter.” 

“That is me! That is me!” she whispered, 
in terror. “What do you want?” 

“We wish to judge you for your crimes,” 
said Athos, “Defend yourself if you can. 
D’Artagnan, you shall accuse her first.”’ 

D’Artagnan came forward. “Before God 
and before men,” he said, “I accuse this 
woman of poisoning Madame Bonacieux, who 
died yesterday evening.” 

He turned towards Porthos and Aramis. 
“We bear witness to this,’ said the two 
musketeers, with one voice. 
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“Your turn, my lord,” said Athos. 

Lord Winter came forward. “Before God 
and before men,” he said, “I accuse this 
woman of having caused the murder of the 
Duke of Buckingham.” 

“The Duke of Buckingham murdered!” 
cried the musketeers. 


“That is not all,’ Lord Winter went on. 
“My brother, who made you his heir, died in 
three hours of a strange and sudden illness. 
My sister, how did your husband die?” 


Milady let her head sink between her 
hands. 

“Tt is my turn now,” said Athos. “I mar- 
ried that woman when she was a young 
girl. I gave her my wealth, I gave her my 
name. And one day I discovered that she 
was branded—this woman was marked with 
the fleur-de-lys on her right shoulder.” 

“Oh,” cried Milady, with a terrible laugh, 
“you cannot find anyone to prove why I 
was branded! You will never find the man 
who did it, so you can never prove my crime.” 

“Silence!” said a deep voice. “I can reply 
to that!” And the man in the red cloak came 
forward in his turn. 

“What man is that? What man is that?” 
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screamed Milady, half choked with terror, 
her hair hanging loose and her eyes starting 
out of her head. The unknown man walked 
up to her with a slow and solemn step, and 
took off his mask. 

“Oh, no, oh no! It is a ghost! It can’t 
be!”? she cried, turning towards the wall as 
if she would tear an opening with her hands. 


“Who are you then?” asked D’Artagnan. 


“Ask that woman,” replied the man in the 
red cloak. 

“The executioner, the executioner!” cried 
Milady, falling on her knees. “Oh, have mercy 
on me!” 

The man in the red cloak waited for 
silence, and then continued, “I told you that 
she knew me. Yes, I am the executioner who 
branded her. Here is my story.” 


And the tale he told was indeed a tragic 
one. He said that when Milady was a young 
girl she was in a convent, training to be a 
nun. The executioner’s younger brother was 
a priest who visited the convent regularly to 
give the nuns religious training. Milady was 
wicked even in those days, and had no real 
desire to become a nun. She used all her 
charms on the young man and persuaded 
him to betray all his vows and run away 
with her. But they had no money, so the 
priest stole the holy cups from the church 
and sold them. But as they were preparing 
to escape together, they were arrested. It was 
the executioner’s terrible duty to brand both 
the girl and his own brother. 


But they managed to escape from jail and 
came to Berry where Milady pretended to 
be the young priest’s sister. And in Berry, 
Athos, the Count de la Fere, met and married 
her. The young priest returned to his home 
town, almost mad with grief, Finding his 
brother, the executioner, had been imprisoned 
instead of him, the unhappy young man gave 
himself up to the police, and hanged himself 
in prison that same night. 


The executioner was set free, but his life 
te 40 
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TREES @@ OUR FRI 


Little do we realise how suicidal it is to destroy existing trees and how essential it is to 
plant new ones. The Vanamahotsava season, now, is the right time to act purposefully. 


Not all of us are sufficiently aware 
of the fact that without vegetation or 
plant life, man and animals would dis- 
appear from the earth. 

Plants and trees are the source of 
food in the form of grain, fruit and 
vegetables. They are the source of 
clothing in the form of cotton, rayon, 
etc. They are the source of housing as 
they supply valuable timber to build 
houses and to make furniture. They 
are a necessity even for learning—paper 
and books come from wood and bam- 
boo. They supply mankind with medi- 
cine and valuable drugs like Quinine, 
on which man’s life depends. Thus, 
from birth to death, from the cradle 
to the grave (where man is either put 
in his coffin or burnt on the funeral 
pyre) wood, ie., plant growth, figures 
in the every-day life of human beings. 

Trees not only beautify the land and 
provide shade but also help control 
floods, preserve moisture in the soil and 
check damage by erosion*. Even in 
recreation, when we are tired of the 
city and go to a hill station, the green 
forests make our life again pleasant and 
enjoyable. Truly, plant life is Green 
Gold and is far more valuable than the 
yellow gold that man tries to collect! 

Planting and protection of trees on 
a large scale could provide the entire 
land with a green umbrella. It is a well 
known saying that “Forests precede 
man and Deserts follow him.” But in 
spite of this age-old experience, man 
continues to destroy the valuable 


* erosion—what happens when soil is gradually blown 


or washed away until the barren rock below is ex- | 


posed, 
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source of his very existence on earth. It 
is our duty to the future to try to pro- 
tect and grow more trees during our 
life-time. Either for their beautiful 
flowers or their cool shade or their 
tasty fruits or for the timber which is 
useful in so many ways. 

To the layman, forests are just vast 
“jungles” and don’t mean much, except 
as the frightening haunts of wild ani- 
mals. But they are the richest source of 
the most valuable trees. These vast 
stretches of green have many indirect 
benefits too. For example, did you 
know that forests keep the soil fertile— 
even in regions around them? And that 
they are helpful for bringing rains? 
This has been realised very seriously in 
recent years when scientists have had 
to worry about the low fertility of most 
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Try This Y ourself 


PLANT A 
TREE NOW 


OW enjoyable it is to walk down 
a road with trees lining both 
sides! And when the road turns off or 
the trees have died, how bare it sud- 
denly seems! Someone planted those 
trees twenty, fifty or sixty years ago. 
Wouldn’t you like to be remembered 
for having done something like that— 
something that makes life pleasant for 
everyone, by using fully the earth’s 
own natural gifts? Yes? Then grow a 
tree where there was none before. 
Now, during the monsoon, is the 
right time for you—and your friends— 
to act. If there is an open area in a 
corner of your school compound or 
playground, and if it is suitable for 
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crop-lands and about erratic and in- 
sufficient rains. It is felt that destruc- 
tion of vast forest areas (deforestation), 
both openly and stealthily, has been 
the cause of many serious changes in 
soil conditions, rainfall and tempera- 
ture. 

Some protective measures are taken 
by the State and Central Governments, 
through the Forest Departments. There 
are Conservation Departments too 
which are concerned with preserving 
and expanding forests and other green 
areas. India’s forests cover about 2 34 
lakh sq. miles—i.e., about 22% of the 
total area. Not only is the proportion 
»..all in India, compared to other coun- 
tries, but their fertility also is lower. 
Government aims at expanding the 
forest to one-third of the total land. 
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Leave sufficient spaces—at least about 6 feet— be- 
tween the trees, to allow them to grow around. 


planting a tree or more than one, your 
Headmaster will be only too glad to 
permit you to use it for this purpose. 
Or, you can make use of an open area 
in the compound of your home or in 
an open field in your locality. A hill- 
side is ideal. 

If you can get your friends—espe- 
cially members of your Science Club 
or any other similar group—to join 
you, you will not only enjoy working 
as a team, but also make a greater suc- 
cess of it. 

Now, if you have decided to try this 
new project here are some hints. Study 
the plot available and decide what trees 
would be best sown there and how 
many. You may ask the Forest Depar- 
ment, preferably the Sylviculture sec- 
tion (which is an authority on the spe- 
cies) for guidance in this respect. They 
will be glad to give you the seedlings 
you want and also expert advice— 
for the good work you intend doing. 

The pattern shown in our diagram 
is simple and ideal; follow this or adapt 
it suitably for your plot. When the trees 
grow up, they should be in some sym- 
metrical order. You should leave at 
least 6 feet space for each tree to spread 
around in its growth. 

The site you select for sowing the 
seedlings should have good soil and 
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Science Fairs—2: 


VARIED ATTRACTIONS AND USES 


Teachers and pupils organizing a science 
fair will have to be very resourceful and 
patient. Once you’ve decided to show a cer- 
tain experiment you have to find out from 
books, magazines and encyclopaedias the most 
suitable and economical ways of doing it. 
Then you start collecting the material and 
try the experiment again and again till you 
get the desired results. 

For example some school children wanted 
to demonstrate the fact that like poles repel 
each other and unlike poles attract each other. 
They fitted figures of Rama and Sita with 
unlike poles, so that they were attracted to- 
wards each other. Then they fitted figures 
of Rama and Ravana with like poles and they 
repelled each other! 

A science exhibition need not be made 
up of elaborate and costly apparatus imported 
from abroad. Useful and effective things can 
be very well made even from ordinary mate- 
rials, Several science fairs have been organized 
by ordinary schools with more than half the 
exhibits made out of cast-off and everyday 
materials. An old tube served as a reservoir 
for water, concave mirrors and lenses were 
used to make a reflective telescope, burned-out 
electric bulbs served as flasks, and so on. 

A science fair should stimulate one’s curio- 
sity about scientific facts. For example, 
normally you may not bother much about the 
force of gravity. But suppose you see a doll 
balancing on a tight thread at a science fair. 
Isn’t your curiosity aroused at once, as to 
how it works or what the “secret” behind 
it is? 

Similarly, if you exhibited artificial flowers 
which change their colours when sprayed with 
liquids from two different bottles, immediately 
the visitors will want to know the reason for 
the “mysterious’ change. The simple secret 
is that such flowers are made of canvas 
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covered with litmus and sprayed alternately 
with an acid and an alkali. A blue litmus, 
as you know, turns red when it comes into 
contact with an acid and a red one turns blue 
when it reacts with an alkali. To raise quest- 
ions and make people wonder should be the 
aim behind the exhibits in your science Fair. 

Then again, a science fair can show how 
science serves humanity and how our lives 
are made easier or more comfortable by 
science, For example, one science fair showed 
models of a hydro-electric, a steam engine 
and an electric train. The visitors were shown 
exactly how they worked. It was so much 
easier for them to see and understand the 
working of this machinery that help us greatly 
in our daily lives, than to hear or read a long 
theoretical explanation. 


Exhibiting films of scientific interest is an 
easy—and usually inexpensive—way of enter- 
taining visitors. The films as well as the other 
equipment can be borrowed from government 
agencies like the Publicity Department of the 
State (or Central) Government, United States 


An interesting section of a Science Fair organised by 
a school, 
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Even girl students—like this group of the Cathedral 
and John Connon Schools, Bombay—are keenly 
science-minded and have got up interesting items 
for Science Fairs. 


Information Service, British Council or British 
Information Service, etc. Such agencies have 
special arrangements to screen their films in 
educational institutions. Even if such an 
agency has no office in your town or city, it is 
still possible to contact its office in the city 
nearest to yours and have them come. 

A science fair can also give students ideas 
for their future careers. For example, experi- 
menting in soap-making would enable a 
student to see if he would like to work in a 
chemical factory. Experiments with batteries 
or wireless sets can pave the way for a career 
in radio technology. Thus, students can gain 
some insight into the number of openings 
available to them through science in engine- 
ering, medicine, technology, etc. 

Science fairs would help you to realize how 
all the different branches of science, like 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology, are inter- 
related. They can also show the relation be- 
tween science and other subjects like 
Geography, Geology and Mathematics. You 
could bring your parents too, to see your own 
contributions to the fair and you will soon 
find them also getting interested in science in 
general and in your science activities. 

No great or good thing is achieved easily. 
So too a good Science Fair. It needs a good 
deal of planning and hard work to make the 
plans a reality. 
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Do not get discouraged by little failures. 
With more inspiration and ingenuity, you are 
sure to succeed, and finally derive that great 
sense of satisfaction and achievement. 

The volunteers who have to explain the 
working of each exhibit must be able to do 
it in clear and simple language. Otherwise 
the exhibition will be meaningless or uninter- 
esting to most visitors, Care should be taken 
to avoid accidents. A first-aid box should be 
kept ready for use. 

But these are minor obstacles and insigni- 
ficant. Considering all the great thrills and 
benefits of a science fair, it would be worth. 
while organizing one. Wouldn’t it? 


1 SS 

plenty of sun. The soil should be at 
least one foot deep. Therefore, avoid 
rocky areas. You may have to procure 
good soil to fill in the pits. Black cotton 
soil is the most fertile. 

For each seedling dig a pit of about 
2 feet radius and leave it to dry for 
three or four days. Put in the good 
soil and plant your seedlings deep. 
Make it like a saucer curving in, so 
that water will stay. Water it well the 
first day, and then daily, unless it rains. 

After about a month, you may find 
that weeds have grown there. These 
are harmful to the tree, as they eat up, 
from the soil, the “food” needed by 
the tree. Remove these weeds every 
month. 

When the plants have taken root 
well and look strong and healthy, you 
must gently loosen the soil round them 
with the help of a khurpi. This is 
necessary to enable the water to circu- 
late freely around the growing plant. 

And lastly, do not forget that the 
plants need protection. Put a thorn 
fence or a stronger one if you can afford 
it, to protect them from cattle, and 
careless people. How proud you will 
be, years hence, to see your trees grown 
big! 
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Strengthen 

your teeth 

against decay with 
Binaca Fluoride 


Why do teeth decay? \ 
Food particles left in your teeth after 
a meal break up into acids. 


Acids weaken the protective enamel. 
Result—live tissues of teeth are open 
to attack by decay causing germs and 
decay means painful cavities (caries) 
with probable loss of teeth. 


What to do 

Toughen tooth enamel with Fluoride. 
Fluoride unites with enamel to give 

extra toughness to resist acids and decay, 


How to do it 

Brush with Binaca Fluoride, 

the only toothpaste which contains 

the active Fluoride compound 

sodium monofluorophosphate, and 

visit your dentist for periodical check-up. 


Brush extra toughness into your 
teeth with Binaca Fluoride — 
the toothpaste that is particularly 
good for children. 


Vato 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED—4: 


by Maithily Fagannathag 


THE CENTRE AND THE STATES 


As explained in the previous two articles on 
the Constitution and the President, the Presi- 
dent is the supreme head of our nation, But 
he does not act all on his own; he acts on the 
advice of the Council of Ministers of Cabinet. 
The Cabinet Ministers are all members of the 
Lok Sabha (House of the People) and gener- 
ally belong to the majority party in the Legis- 
lature. The Prime Minister is the head of the 
Cabinet and with his (or her) colleagues con- 
trols the administration of the country. He 
initiates important bills in Parliament, and 
decides on the external and internal policies 
of the government. However, the Cabinet 
members are collectively responsible to Parlia- 
ment and can be dismissed if a “no confidence 
motion” is passed in Parliament. There is also 
an Attorney-General appointed by the Presi- 
dent to advise the Government on legal 
matters. 


Parliament: 


As all the office-bearers of the executive are 
elected by Parliament and are answerable to 
it, our type of government is called the “Par- 
liamentary System’. We have two Houses of 
Legislature. The Upper House (Rajya Sabha) 
has 250 elected members from all the States 
and Union Territories. A few members are 
nominated or appointed by the President, for 
some special talent or achievement. The Lower 
House (Lok Sabha) has 500 members elected 
by voters from each constituency of each 
State. In common with many other countries 
—e.g., like the U.K.—the Lower House or 
Lok Sabha has more power, because the 
Budget and certain important bills allowing 
the government to spend money can be in- 
troduced only in the Lok Sabha and can be 
passed even if the upper House does not ap- 
prove, Other types of bills can be introduced 
in either House but they must be passed by 
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the other House, and signed by the President, 
to become law. The Lok Sabha elects a 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker to preside over 
its sessions. The Rajya Sabha chooses a mem. 
ber as Deputy Chairman; the Vice-President 
of India is its Chairman. A disputed Bill can 
be discussed by both Houses sitting together. 
Then they vote on it and usually the Lok 
Sabha has a bigger say in it, since it has twice 
the number of members as the Rajya Sabha. 


The Government of the States: 


India is a Federation of 18 States. The 
Government of each State is similar to the 
Central (Union) Government. In each state 
a Governor is appointed by the President; he 
acts on the advice of the State Cabinet, which, 
in turn, is answerable to the State Legislature- 
Like the President he has special powers dur- 
ing an emergency. Some States, like Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madras, Maharashtra, West 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, have two Houses of 
Legislature—the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assemb- 
ly is the more important of the two and its 
members are elected by all the adult citizens 
of the state. 


There are also District Boards, Local Boards 
and Village Panchayats to look after the ad- 
ministration of smaller areas like talukas and 
villages. 

The Parliament at the Centre makes laws 
for the whole country, on important matters 
like foreign policy, defence and income-tax. 
Each State makes its own regulations regard- 
ing public health, education, local taxes, 
police, etc. On certain subjects both Central 
and State Legislatures can pass laws—e.g., 
social and economic planning, trade unions.. 
civil and criminal laws. 


(To be concluded) 
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THES PACE OF COURAGE 


by MAITHILY JAGANNATHAN 


46 ELLO Booby!” said the hate- 
ful voice, “‘Here’s your hat.” 
And before Murli could turn, 
the hat was clamped over his head. 
Sand covered his face and neck and 
trickled into his clothes to the laughter 
of the other boys. 


Spitting sand and fury, Murli turned 
on his tormentor, and had his arm 
neatly twisted for his pains. ‘Don’t 
ery, Booby,” mocked Harish, “What 
will mummy say when she sees her 
pet with a red-red nose?” The others 
Jaughed. 


-Murli’s curly hair, fair complexion, 
and quiet ways made him a natural 
target for pranksters like Harish and 
his gang. He could not understand their 
hostility, nor the envy for his clothes, 
his beautiful cycle with its own battery- 
powered lamp,and all the other expen- 


Sive fittings, etc. Murli consoled him- 


self that Harish was a dunce, spending 
his second year in the same class, and 
still at the bottom of it. But, when he 


~was face to face with the bully, he could 


mot hide his nervousness. At times he 
had to force himself to go to school. 
Often while returning, he would be 
tudely dragged down from his bike 
and forced to trudge behind, while 
Harish enjoyed a joy- ride! 


When he reached home he wanted 
to burst into tears of relief. Instead he 
would hear his father say, “I did not 
have your advantages, my dear boy. 
I had to work my way up, had to work 
to win scholarships.” He looked wist- 
fully at his son, “You are lucky.” 
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Murli wanted to cry, and tell his 
father about his miseries. What was 
the use of being clever, if it only made 
others jealous? What was the use of 
having nice things with not one to call 
your friend? But of course, he could 
not say all this to his affectionate, un- 
imaginative father. He was afraid that 
his father would be horrified, and do 
something awful and old-fashioned like 
speaking to the Masters, or making 
Harish shake hands with him! So 
instead, Murli would rack his 
brains to describe the pleasant aspects 
of school-life, the debates and the essay 
competitions which he won so easily. 
His father chuckled with pleasure, “Of 
course you will be well-looked after. 
I personally spoke to your Head, and 
he knows what a word from me will 
do to the school grants!” 


Lying on his bed that night, Murli 
thought of the end-of-term sports 
which finished that day. “Come on 
Booby! Come on!” Harish had jeered. 
Murli, far behind the rest on the field, 
grit his teeth, and threw all his energies 
into the race. ‘‘Put your left foot before 
your right!” advised the irrepressible 
Harish, roaring with laughter at his 
own wit. And then, giving him a long 
solemn hand-shake, “I must say you 
walked very fast!” 


Everyone laughed heartily. Murli 
snatched his hand away, “You stupid 
clown—” he began in a voice quiver- 
ing with fury. The next moment he was 
on the ground. 


Sunshine 
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Now tears coming to his eyes, he des- 
pised himself for his weakess. ““How can 
I stand years and years of this torture?” 
wondered Murli. But, thank God, the 
term was ending. Tomorrow was the 
last day, and they were having an ex- 
cursion to the sea. After that stretched 
the pleasant prospect of the holidays. 

His father had been delighted to hear 
of the picnic, “You must wear that 
bushshirt I bought last week,” he said, 
“It is the very latest for youngsters.” 

“I don’t like pink,’ muttered Murli, 
thinking of the ragging. 

“Nonsense, boy, you will wear it and 
show it to me,” said his father heartily. 

The boys filed into the bus talking 
and laughing happily. Harish had not 
failed to notice the pink shirt. “Sir, 
how can this girl come with us?” and 
bowed offering his seat, ‘Ladies first, 
man.” Everyone was convulsed with 
laughter. 

The sleepy village did not stir as 
the boys came tumbling out of the bus, 
yelling for all they were worth. “Mind 
you stick to the shore, boys,” said the 
master, “It’s very rocky here,and I 
don’t want to carry you home like 
wounded soldiers.” 

It was a beautiful morning. The blue- 
green sea invited them with its salty 
spray. The boys ran in splashing mer- 
rily. ‘Coming, Murli?” asked the mas- 
ter, lifting a dripping face from the 
waves. “Later, Sir,’ replied Murli. He 
was afraid the others would make a fool 
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of him and spoil this lovely morning. 
Better to choose his own time and 
place. He walked along the water’s 
edge, allowing the sea to wash his feet. 
But the soothing silence of the sea was 
soon broken by Harish. He swam past 
him, clambered on a rock and called, 
“Come on, Booby!” 

“Get off it,” called his friends un- 
easily, “You'll get into trouble if the 
master sees you!” The waves dashed 
against the rocks, sending giant sprays 
of water. Harish felt like Tarzan, with 
Murli as his prey. 

“Mummy! Mummy!” squeaked 
Harish in mock horror, “I am getting 
wet, boo-hoo!” Just then a bigger wave 
struck the rock, and swept him off. 

The master leapt to his feet when 
he heard the boys’ shouts, and cried in 
horror, “Stop him!” For he saw the 
small figure of Murli darting into the 
water. But it was too late! When all 
came running to the spot, they saw a 
strange sight. A slight figure in a pink 
bush shirt was struggling towards the 
rocks, oblivious of the sharp cuts he 
had received as he swam towards the 
rocks through the curtain of foam and 
salt-spray. He held the limp form of 
his tormentor against one of the rocks 
till the wave receded and then swam 
ashore quite like a life-saver, with the 
almost unconscious Harish. 

While the others fussed over the 
spluttering and moaning Harish, Murli 
just wandered away, He felt 40 
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One hundred and fifty six months ago, a 
small white tent struggled to stay upright 
against the monsoon winds deflected from 
the sturdy stone walls adjacent to it in Poona. 
That tent was the Sunshine office for its first 
year, and that was where 25,000 copies of 
the first issue of Sunshine (now a collector's 
item) were folded, wrapped, addressed and 
sent free to every school in India to an- 
nounce the launching of a brave new effort 
in ‘juvenile journalism’: a youth magazine 
that would amuse—and also leave a sense 
of purpose; a monthly visitor to the home 
and school that would entertain—and also 
add to reading skills and general knowledge; 
a thoroughly Indian publication—and also 
one that opened a window on the world, 


After a quarter-century as a teacher-trainer 
and Inspector of Schools, Dr. G. S. Krish- 
nayya had found a way through which to 
talk directly with thousands of India’s young 
people. Their generation would face as citi- 
zens of free India the many problems of 
economic development, social change and 
political integration which had been created 
along with the Independence that his gene- 
ration had successfully struggled for and 
won, It was important that there should be 
sympathetic channels of communication be- 
tween the pre-independence and post-in- 
dependence generations of India’s educated 
elite, if the full fruits of 40 years of struggle 


were to be obtained for all the people of 
India. 


Just as the tent-office was buffetted by 
strong winds, so was the new magazine. It 


Picture above: Sunshine staff, with our late editor 
and Mrs. Krishnayya (standing, second and third 
from right), snapped in the office compound in 1963. 
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-As we enter our 14th year 
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was a foolhardy enterprise, people said, 
which would close down soon like the few 
other ‘good’ youth magazines had done, 


But Sunshine survived. At the age of 56, 
G, S. Krishnayya, M.A., Ph.D., educator and 
Inspector, learnt a completely new way of 
life—that of the Publisher. And he learnt it 
well. Sunshine soon became known through- 
out India, as the youth magazine with a re- 
liable, balanced editorial content, simple 
vocabulary and a clear style. 


In 1957 the Editor travelled to Manila 
and Tokyo to meet fellow editors, and realis- 
ed how important it was that students all 
over Asia learn about each other. Sunshine 
became the Asian youth magazine with a 
world view. The scope was even further 
widened in 1963 and 1965 when Sunshine’s 
International Representative and Technical 
Adviser, Professor Jaswant Krishnayya, 
spent weeks with teachers and writers in 
Africa and Europe. 


Today 13,000 copies roll off the press 
every month and go to eager hands in every 
corner of India and in many countries over- 
seas, including those where our Embassies 
use it as a spe- 
cial Ambassa- 
dor to young 
people abroad. 
From the letters 
we receive it is 
clear that the 
most interesting 
and useful func- 
tions are the 
help it gives in 
growing up and 
in mastering 
that peculiar 
language— 
English—which 
we are all ob- 
liged to cope 


A section of SUNSHINE associates 
11th Anniversary celeb: 
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with. Equally valued are the ‘‘general knowl- 
edge” articles that interpret what is going 
on in the world, and increasingly, the en- 
larged section which makes the different 
Sciences understandable and fun. We want 
you to write to us and tell us what you think 
we are doing well and what needs improve- 
ment. 


With all the wealth of reading material 
collected over the years, the Editor launched 
on a new project in 1967—the publication 
of inexpensive pocket books, the LET’S DO 
BETTER series: Tales From Here and 
There, Peeps Into Many Lands, Round India 
In 80 Minutes, Lives To Remember, The 
Sunshine Fun Book, etc. In view of the great 
need, very much felt, for unity through 
a common cultural background, he also con- 
sidered translations into the different Indian 
languages, The first booklet in the series 
LET'S DO BETTER—‘‘How To Succeed”’, 
published early in May—consists of timely 
talks to teen-agers, for which Dr, Zakir 
Husain kindly wrote an _ appreciative 
Foreward, 


A word now about some of those who 
have helped 
make Sunshine 
what it is. Miss 
B. C. Borges, 
Mr. Motilal 
Christian, Cap- 
tain Chandola, 
Mr, M. V._C. 
Rau, Mr, Tho- 
mas Gay, Miss 
Feroza Homiji, 
Miss Sherene 
Taleyar khan, 
Mr. Shankar 
Menon were 
some of Dr. 
Krishnayya’'s 

editorial col- 
laborators 


-wishers among the audience at the 
1964) in Sunshine Office. 


whom we particularly remember. Today Mr. 
Rau, who has been on the Staff since 1956, 
is Editorial Co-ordinator, He is supported 
by Mr. A. S, Munshi, SUNSHINE'S repre- 
sentative for Schools, Mr. Madhav Rao in 
charge of circulation, Mr. Chary, Account- 
ant, Miss Electriewalla, Assistant, Miss Dalal, 
Librarian, Mr. Anand, Stores. Mr. H. D. 
Rodrigues and Miss Shyama Netto complete 
the editorial staff at Poona. 


Many people had helped Dr. Krishnayya 
to support Sunshine financially. They formed 
the Sunshine Trust and, along with other 
educators, social workers and business peo- 
ple, Mrs. G, S. Krishnayya and Professor J. 
Krishnayya are members of the Board of 
the Trust. Because Sunshine was so intimate- 
ly a part of the Editor's life—it has always 
occupied part of his house—his family has 
come to feel special responsibilities to Sun- 
shine and to Sunshine’s readers, They have, 
therefore, pledged to continue directing the 
work of Sunshine in a way that will make it 
a glorious memorial to Dr. Krishnayya and 
to the vision and courage with which he 
launched and sustained Sunshine these many 
years. In this task they will need even more 
the co-operation of the Head Masters and 
Teachers who, year after year have introduc- 
ed Sunshine to generations of students; of 
all the parents who encouraged their young- 
sters to buy, read and keep Sunshine copies; 
and especially of those through whom Sun- 
shine can obtain financial and other assist- 
ance to bring into reality more of the pio- 
neering projects that had engaged Dr. 
Krishnayya’s thoughts to his last days. 


Picture above: The Editor exchanging ideas with 
youth welfare workers and publishers in Manila, 
during his tour of South East Asia in 1956. 
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Dear Sir, 

I am proud to say that SUNSHINE is a very 
useful magazine for all the young boys and girls. 
I am aware of this fact because I have been 
reading this magazine for the last five years. By 
reading this we can improve our general knowl 
edge as well as English. 

I have just one suggestion about the maga- 
zine. Please give such articles by which even bad 
children can be changed. There are many who 
are on the wrong path. It will be very great of 
you if you can change them. 

Ripu Daman Singh, 
Belgaum Military School, Belgaum. 


Dear Editor, 

This isn’t a letter to complain about anything, 
nor is it something about hoping you'll publish 
a story or anything. I just want to say that I 
think your magazine SUNSHINE is very good. 
But it would not be such a success with me if 
your articles at the beginning of each issue, 
weren't so very sensible and interesting. So thank 
you, and congratulations. 

Chhunjie Ralte, Kotagiri. 


Dear Sir, 

I got your splendid SUNSHINE magazine 
from a friend of mine, luckily it was of Novem- 
ber *66. I read it fully and I was very pleased 
with its contents and also I have enjoyed all its 
humorous stories and puzzles. 

I have extremely appreciated it and herewith 
I am sending you 13 sh. as subscription for one 
year which will start from the first issue of the 
new year ’07. 


S. Barghash Bin Said Bin Mohammed, Muscat. 


Dear Sir, 

I have read many copies of your most famous 
children’s magazine SUNSHINE and have en- 
ions every page of the magazine that I have 
read. 

I very much want to buy the magazine. Could 
you kindly tell me the subscription for the year 
1967? 

R. Parameswaran, Trivandrum. 
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Dear Sir, 

Recently I saw your SUNSHINE magazine in 
the Indian Commission Library, The articles in 
the magazine are very interesting to read. 

Now I would like to get the magazine for 
myself, Please enrol me as a subscriber. The 
amount for one year’s subscription $2 is enclosed 
in this letter. I like to get the magazine from the 
following month, February 1967. 

T. Renga Raja, Selangor, Malaysia. 


Dear Sir, 

I had read your magazine SUNSHINE from 
India’s Sabha in Bangkok, Thailand and would 
very much like to get the copies of this maga- 
zine. As I am a citizen of Thailand, please let 
me know the easiest way to get the copies of 
SUNSHINE. I want to become a yearly member 
of the magazine. Also let me know the year and 
month in which the magazine started. As I have 
read in the newspapers that the India Rupee is 
equal to Thailand Two Baht—seventy-two satangs 
please let me know how I may send my money. 
This is the first time I am ordering something 
from another country so I would like to know 
the full procedure of getting the magazine. 


Suthep Kumar, Thonburi, Thailand. 


Dear Sir, 

I read every page of your magazine with great 
interest. I have read numerous magazines so far 
but I found that besides SUNSHINE none has 
achieved the goal of knowledge, fun and trea- 
sure, The duty of the student is not only to read 
them from cover to cover and just acquire 
knowledge but also to give their knowledge to 
others. The best editor is the one who accepts 
the best articles from its readers. And I know 
that the editor of SUNSHINE has always en- 
couraged the youth in this sense. 


Jamshed Colabawalla, Mahim. 


Dear Sir, 

I am a student of Notre Dame Academy 
studying in the seventh standard, the highest 
grade in our school. 

I think you will be pleased to know that from 
your SUNSHINE Magazine of July, I used your 
editorial “Chacha Nehru Amar Ho” and won the 
gold medal in our annual Elocution Contest. 

Thank you for your noble thoughts. 

Radhika Modi, Patna. 


Sunshine 


SUNSHINE contacted some of the outstanding performers in the last $.S.C. Examina- 
tion with a view to let other ambitious students among our readers know their methods 
of study, “‘secret of success’ and any other special points of interest. Here are profiles 


THEIR SECRET OF SUCCESS 


of two of them. 


TOPPED IN 
MATHEMATICS 


Sudhakar Vish- 
nupant’Kankal, 
bagged the S.S.C. 
Board's Prize for 
the highest marks 
in Elem. Maths, 
among all the can- 
didates of Maha- 


rashtra State, 


Sudhakar, who was a student of Sulakhe 
High School in Barsi (Sholapur District), 
scored 100/100 in Elem. Mathematics and 
92/100 in Special Arithmetic, His marks in 
other subjects were: General Science—88, 
Physics-Chemistry—86, English—75, Hindi 
—72, Marathi—68, TOTAL—581/700 
(83 % ). 

In his letter to us, Sudhakar tells us that he 
was keenly interested in Mathematics from 
his early days in school, Right from Standard 
8 he used to practise solving difficult prob- 
lems in Mathematics. He would read dif- 
ferent text books on the subject and make 
his own notes, and has collected many novel 
facts and interesting theories about numbers. 
He was much in advance of his class. “‘I stu- 
died almost all the portions prescribed for 
the S.S.C. while in the 10th Standard, with 
the help of my teachers and friends senior 
to me,” he says. mae 

Of his plan of work he says, ‘‘I never liked 
donkey-work but | used to study regularly. 
Everyday I devoted at least one and a half 
hours to Mathematics, recalling all important 
formulae and solving different problems 
too.” 

In the year previous to his appearing for 
the S.S.C, Examination, he solved question 
papers of the past eight years, This practice 
helped him immensely in the examination 
hall. In Geometry it was his habit to solve 
all the riders but he never learnt either 
theorems or riders by heart. But he admits, 
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“Those who are too interested in mathe- 
matics, sometimes neglect other subjects. 
That is why I could not score in other sub- 
jects, especially in languages."’ 

An interesting fact about Sudhakar is that 
he never gave up his play time for class 
work. “Every day we used to play different 
games on the school playground or go walk- 
ing (even on the examination days)!"’ He 
also took part in the social activities of the 
School and wrote poems and essays in the 
school magazine of which he was once the 
editor. 

He has joined the Fergusson College in 
Poona for higher studies and wishes to be- 
come ‘‘a chemical engineer’’, 

He attributes his success to regular study, 
systematic notes and guidance of his teachers, 


FIRST IN 
FRENCH 


Ismat Chinwala 
who stood first in 
French in the last 
S.S.C, Examina- 
tion tells us that 
her success was 
due to her hard 
work and the in- 
terest taken by her teacher in the language. 
Her keenness to learn the language helped 
her to work regularly and enthusiastically. 


She scored 92/100 in French and 64% 
average on the total, 

French was a compulsory subject in her 
School and pupils started it in Std, 8, Besides 
the regular class work, they were made to 
write essays and letters in French and they 
devoted some time to conversation too in 
French. 

An interesting point we noted was that 
she did not study French at the expense of 
other subjects, nor did she give up her play 

cS 39 
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Improve Y our English 


USE THE RIGHT TENSE 


All of us, no matter which language we 
speak, recognise the difference between the 
past, present and future. “Tense” is merely the 
way of expressing the difference in time in 
grammar. The tenses found in modern Eng- 
lish are given in the table below, for the verb 
‘walk’, 


Present 

SIMPLE I walk 

You walk 

He/she/it walks 

We walk 

You walk 

They walk 
ContTINvous I am walking 
PERFECT T have walked 
PERFECT I have been walking 
ConTINUOUS 


How are these various forms used? 

I The Stmmpre Present is used (a) when 
the statement is a general truth: The sun rises 
in the East; (b) when the action the verb 
describes is actually taking place: He speaks 
well. Folwers grow in the garden. (c) when 
the action is habitual: I swim daily in the 
sea. I go home every evening at 5. 

II The Present Continuous is used (a) 
to express an action that is going on at the 
time of speaking or writing: I am reading this 
magazine, The girls are singing a new song. 
(b) It can also refer to the immediate future: 
I am seeing him in five minutes. Are you 
working this evening? 

III The Present Perrecrt tense is used to 
describe an action just completed. It connects 
the present time with the past: I have passed 
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my examination. If the action took place some 
time previously, he would say, “I passed my 
examination”, but when he says “I have 
passed my examination”, he lays stress on the 
present condition of success rather than on his 
previous action of passing. It thus connects the 
present time with the past. 


Past Future 
T walked 


You walked 
He/she/it walked 


I shall walk 
You shall walk 
He/she/it shall walk 


We walked We shall walk 

You walked You shall walk 

They walked They shall walk 

I was walking I shall be walking 

IT had walked I shall have walked 

IT had been walking I shall have been 
walking 


IV The Present PerFrect ConTINvous is 
used to show an action just completed was 
continued for some time past: He has been 
working for the Defence Department. It is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish between the 
Present Perfect and the Present Perfect Con- 
tinuous, but the latter is generally used with 
verbs which show an inactive state, e.g. stand, 
sit, sleep, wait, etc.: How long have you been 
waiting? is better than: How long have you 
waited? 
TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


In the following sentences give the tense of 
each verb and explain how it has been used: 
1) He rides a horse. 

My mother is going to Bombay. 
Rekha has been working hard. 
I have bought a car. 

What have you been reading? 
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I The Smpere Past TENSE is used (a) to 
describe an action which has been complete 
China invaded India in 1962. (b) to ex- 
press habitual or routine activities: We 
bathed twice a day during the summer. The 
Aryans occupied the Punjab. 

II The Continuous Past TENSE shows (a) 
that a past action was continuous for some 
time: The children were playing with sand; 
(b) to show that one activity was continuing 
when another was taking place: The tailor 
came while we were having tea. 

III The Past Perrecr Continuous is used 
to show that the action was continued for some 
time in the past: I had gone before he came. 
He stood motionless after she had appeared. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


Give the correct tense of each verb in the 
following sentences and explain how it has 
been. used: 


(1) Ihad finished when he came. 

(2) He loved his country. 

(3) He was undertaking a difficult task. 

(4) The holy man gave up all earthly 
desires. 

(5) He had finished writing the book. 

(6) We were hoping to find the treasure. 


I The Furure TENse, SIMPLE or INDEFI- 
NITE, is used for events which are going to 
happen without any condition some time in 
the future: He will go to Bombay next Tues- 
day. They will reach their destination in a 
month’s time, 

Il The Future Continuous TENSE indic- 
ates that the action in the future is likely to be 
continuous: We shall be going to Bombay 
tomorrow. 

II The Furure Perrect Tense is when 
we say that at a future date, some thing will 
be completed, that something has not yet 
taken place as yet: On the 5th of Fune, we 
Shall have finished our holiday. The holiday 
is still to end so the time is in the future but 
the speaker thinks ahead and sees it ending 
at that date. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


Give the correct tense of each verb in the 
following sentences, and explain how it has 
been used: 


1. I shall be reading the paper then. 

2. We shall have done our homework by 
that time. 

3. I shall see him tomorrow. 


INCREASE YOUR WORD POWER 


This is a test of your vocabulary. Write 
down your own definition of the various 
words. Then, select from among the sug. 
gested definitions given, the word or phrase 
you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word. 


1. nullify (nul ee fy)—A. make numb B. 
inform C, deprive of effect D. make 
ridiculous. 

2. utopian (Yu to pi an)—A. all-inclusive 
B. idealistic or impractical C. lover of 
mankind D. broadminded. 

3. pertinent (pur ti nent)—A. apt B. saucy 
C. quick D. impatient. 

4. aspects (ass pekts)—A. ways of looking 
at things B. deep thoughts C, all round 
consideration of a subject D. hopeful 
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thoughts. 

5. envisage (en viss ij) —A. surround B, seek 
C. understand D. see in imagination. 

6. proponent (pruh po nent)—A. prosper 
B. objector C. competitor D,. person 
nearby. 

7. reiterate (re it ur ate)—A. to say again 
and again B. shout C. stutter D. insist 
upon. 

8. counterpart (count ur part)—A. exactly 
opposite B. bulwark C. closely resembling 
something else D, attack. 

9. Category (cat uh guh ri)—A. positive 
statement B. impassioned speech C, divi- 
sion or class D. thorough questioning. 

10. parity (par i ti)—A. distribution B. peace 
C, equality D. security. (Answers on p. 39) 
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Diitinnnnend 


AN INDIAN EPIC TALE 


NALA 
and 


DAMAYANTI 


Long long ago, there ruled over a 
large section of Central India, a hand- 
some, young Rajah called Nala, who 
was loved greatly by all his people. 
He lacked only a wife and children 
to complete his happiness. His minis- 
ters recommended different princesses 
in the hope of making him interested 
in one of them. 


One of the princesses whom they 
often praised, was the lovely Dama- 
yanti, whom every rajah in the land 
wanted to marry. Fortunately, Nala 
was also fascinated by what his court- 
iers told him about this princess. One 
day, he sent her a message of love 
through a beautiful, golden-winged 
swan that he had saved. Imagine 
his surprise when the swan brought 
back this message, “Bid him come to 
the swayamvara my father is arranging 
for me. I will gladly choose Nala 
above all others, for I too love him.” 


The fact is that even Damayanti’s 
mother wanted her daughter to marry 


Nala. She had therefore, talked of him 
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so often that Damayanti fell in love 
with this man whom she had never 
seen! Also, the swan’s high praise won 
her over completely. 


The overjoyed Nala started making 
preparations for his anticipated wed- 
ding. Like Nala, all the other rajahs 
were busy with their preparations for 
the approaching swayamvara. But not 
one of them remembered to go and pay 
their respects to the gods. This neglect 
enraged the gods, and they, too, set 
out for Damayanti’s home, sending 
before them, Nala as their messen- 
ger. The message for Damayanti was, 
“You must choose for a husband one 
of the heavenly spirits. You may not 
marry a human being, for evil will be- 
fall him.” 

Both Nala and Damayanti were 
heart-broken over this message. There 
was nothing they could do about it and 
so they parted sadly. But Damayanti 
was not one to lose hope or to give up 
so easily. She decided to go ahead 
and choose Nala, whom she had taken 
a holy vow to marry. 
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Finally, the great day arrived. The 
glitter and glamour of the rajahs made 
an unforgettable scene in the great 
hall. As the names of the rajahs were 
called out, Damayanti was amazed 
and distressed to hear Nala’s name 
called out five times. There she saw 
five Nalas, all looking exactly alike! 
The gods had chosen to appear in the 
form of her beloved. She prayed deep- 
ly, “O God of the Universe, pity my 
distress and show me the human Nala 
to whom I have pledged myself.”’ Her 
prayer was answered. Recognition 
dawned upon her. She noticed that 
out of the five, only one Nala had 
beads of perspiration on his brow; his 
eyes moved and his body cast a sha- 
dow behind him. Damayanti placed 
her garland about his neck and said, 


“This is the Nala whom I choose.” 
Amid the murmurs of disappoint- 


ment from the gods rose Indra, who 
had been testing the lovers. “Blessed 
be Nala and Damayanti, the faithful,” 
he said. “The gifts of heaven and 
earth be upon you!”’ So saying, he dis- 
appeared, taking the four other Nalas 
with him. The wedding was celeb- 
rated with great pomp and ceremony, 
and Nala and Damayanti lived hap- 
pily together for 12 years. Their union 
was blest by a son Indrasen and a 
daughter Indrasena. King Nala ruled 
wisely and justly, greatly respected by 
his entire realm, high and low alike. 
Later on, they were severely tested 
once again by the gods. . . . But that 
is another story. 


(Adapted from the “Mahabharata” ) 


SO THAT'S WHERE 
YOU'VE BEEN 
HIDING YOUR MONEY! 


Open a Savings Bank Account for your 
child, with the State Bank of india, and 
give him a safe and secure start in life, 
Cheque-operated Minors’ Savings Bank 
Accounts can be opened; 

(a) by a natural or court appointed 
guardian who operates the account 
for the minor till he attains majority 
at which time the minor begins opers 
ating the account himself. 

(b) by children 14 years old or above 
who can make deposits and with» 
drawals themselves, 


STATE BANK FOR SERVICE 


LPE:Alyars S, 1997 C 
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new | 
economy pack of | INOpal 


Now whitening of clothes costs you 3Tinopal packs to choose from: 
even less than before—with the 
new Economy Pack of Tinopal. 
Buy it today ! One pack lasts so 
long—saves so much. Always 
whiten your family’s clothes with 
Tinopal, the scientific whitener. A 
quarter teaspoonful whitens a 
bucketful of clothes. And... 


\ Tinopal whitens best Packet-for-a-Bucket Regular Pack New Economy Pack 


= m)| @ Tinopal is the registered trademark of 
“=| J.R. Geigy S. A.,Basle, Switzerland Suhrid Geigy Limited, P.O. Box 965, Bombay 1 BR 
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STAMP PICTURES 


Here’s something new and interesting to do 
with stamps. Make pictures out of stamp 
fragments. 


Besides imagination—and of course the 
stamps—all you need are a few simple mate. 
rials. Collect as many used stamps as you 
can—the commonest ones in different colours 
will do. Place the stamps in a container with 
water to remove all excess paper. Then dry 
them by spreading them face down, on a 
sheet of newspaper. 

The remaining materials you need are a 
pair of scissors, paste, a lead pencil, coloured 
pencils, tracing paper, clean rags and an 
object to be decorated. 

The design on this page is meant to serve 
as a guide to show you how you can make 
your own designs. First draw or trace a 
design on the card, tray, paper, plate or 
whatever you wish to decorate. For example, 
if you wish to do this flower design, trace it 
on to your card. Draw the lines of the stems 
with a green pencil. Trace the shape of the 
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petal on to a stamp and make four identical 
cutouts, Now paste the stamp petal cut-outs 
in place. Repeat the procedure for the other 
two flowers. That’s all there is to it. You can 
make greeting cards or book-marks and de- 
corate a number of articles this way. 


A Game 
PASSING THE CAP RELAY 


Arrange the teams in parallel lines about ten 
feet apart. The players stand about four feet 
away from each other. Each player is given a 
stick three feet long. All the players grasp the 
stick at one end and hold it upright. 

Give the first player of each team a cap. 
At the starting signal, the player with the cap 
places it on top of his stick. He transfers the 
cap to the second player’s stick. The second 
player transfers it to the third player and so 
on till the cap is passed to the last player 
in the line. All transfers must be made without 
the use of the hands. If the cap falls to the 
ground, it must be picked up with the stick, 
without the use of the hands. The team which 
places the cap on the stick of the last player 
first wins. 


RIDDLES 


1. What are boys who go about in buses 
late at night called? 


What is served but never eaten? 
Why are cooks most cruel? 


What asks no questions but requires many 

answers? 

Who earns his living without ever doing 

a day’s work? 

6. What has four legs and a back but no 
body? 

7. What has a head but no ears or eyes? 

8. What is the difference between a hill and 

a pill? 


oe: be 


or 


(Answers on p. 40) 


SEE NEW CONTEST ON P. 38 
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FOR GIRLS 


Accept A Compliment Gracefully 


Asha looked a pretty picture as she arrived 
at Niloufer’s house for the party. Dressed in 
a dainty white kameez made of Leela lace 
with shocking pink churidars and matching 
dupatta, she looked as attractive as a model. 

“Hi Asha,’ Niloufer greeted her at the 
door. “What a gorgeous outfit!” 

“This old thing?” said Asha. “You call it 
gorgeous? I wonder why I haven’t thrown it 
away.” 

Asha was 14. She had learnt how to be 
well-dressed and well-groomed, but there was 
one thing she definitely hadn’t yet learnt—to 
accept a compliment graciously. By making 
that remark she not only showed lack of poise 
and self-confidence, but she also probably 
made Niloufer wish she hadn’t paid her a 
compliment. 

You may or may not have thought of this 
before, but accepting a compliment graciously 
is an art, just as it is charming to pay one 


where it is due. And yet, one sees so many girls 
who are poised enough in other situations, al- 
most losing their balance when some one pays 
them a compliment. 

When someone tells you that your dress is 
pretty, she may be sincere about it, or she 
may be making a casual remark. Whatever 
it is, there is no need for you to make a minor 
scene over it! You could just say, “Thank 
you” and add something like “I like yours 
too”—if you do like it. Or, you can always 
find something about her to praise. 

Again, if someone tells you, “I like that 
essay you wrote in class last week”, you can 
reply, “Thank you. Nice of you to say so.” 
Easy, isn’t it? And so much nicer and plea- 
santer than a long story as to why you don’t 
think it was up to much, 

So girls, remember, next time anyone pays 
you a compliment accept it pleasantly and 
appreciatively. 


ANSWERS TO ‘QUIZ ON INDIA’ 


I. 1. E. M. S. Namboodiripad 2. Bhag- 
wan Sahay 3, Jagjivan Ram 4. Jus- 
tice K. N. Wanchoo. 

Il. 1. B. K. Nehru 2. Kewal Singh 3. Raje- 
shwar Dayal 4. 

Ill. 1. Union Territories (with capitals in 
brackets) : 


Andaman and Nicober Islands (Port Blair), 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli (Silvassa) Dethi 
(Delhi) Goa, Daman and Diu (Panjim), Hima- 
chal Pradesh (Simla) Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands (Kavarathy) Manipur (Im- 
Laing Pondicherry (Pondicherry) Tripura (Agar- 
tala 


2. Assamese, Bengali, Gujrati, Hindi, 
Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Ma- 
rathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, 
Telugu, Urdu. 
TV. 1. November 2, 1956. 2. Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Goa, Haryana, Punjab. 
V. I-d, 2-a, 3-e, 4-f, 5-c, 6-b, 7-g. 
VI. 1, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 2. Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan 3. Vallabhbhai Patel 
4, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 5. Smt Sucheta 
Kripalani 6. G, V. Mavlankar. 
1. Mysore. 2. Poona. 3, Mysore. 4. 
Poona. 


VIL. 
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VIII. 1. (Near Gauhati in Assam.) Noted 
for its large government oil refinery. 
2. Locomotive works 3, Factory 
manufacturing army tanks 4. Capital 
of Kashmir State and centre of tourist 
interest. 

IX. Kharif (about 5 months from June 15 
onwards) and Rabi (Upto six months 
from October onwards). Kharif— 
Rice, jowar, bajra, maize, cotton, 
sugarcane, sesamum and groundnut. 
Rabi—wheat, barley, gram, linseed, 
rape and mustard. 

X. 1. Specially Arjuna Awards, Also, 
Padma Vibhushan, Padma Bhushan, 
and Padma Shri, with other Indians, 
for distinguished achievements in var- 
ious fields, 2. Brabourne Stadium, 
Patel Stadium and National Sports 
Stadium (Bombay), Ranji Stadium 
and Eden Gardens (Calcutta), 
Lal Bahadur Stadium (Hyderabad), 
Green Park (Kanpur), Nehru Stadium 
(Madras), Yadavindra Stadium (Pati- 
ala), Ferozeshah Kotla (New Delhi). 
[Also, Barabati Stadium (Cuttack) 
and Keenan Stadium (Jamshedpur) ]. 
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Is This Your Problem> 


Q@. I am worried because I am getting 
pimples all over my face and this makes 
me feel most self-conscious. Is there 
anything I can do to get rid of them? 


A. Pimples? Don’t despair! This is a 
common complaint at your age. 

First clean your face regularly two or 
three times a day with soap and water, 
and use some lotion which contains 
sulphur and Saliazlic acid. 

Watch your diet and see that you 
don’t eat too much in the way of sweets, 
nuts and sea foods. Also avoid too much 
fat and carbohydrates. See that you get 
enough vitamins and minerals. This 
means, eat plenty of fresh fruit and 
green leafy vegetables. This will help 
regular bowel clearance and serve as a 
blood purifier. 


Don’t on any account, scratch or 
touch the spots which irritate you. 


When in company, concentrate on 
what’s happening and forget your 
pimples. If you follow these instruc- 
tions they will disappear. They usually 
disappear at a later age. 


Q. I am 15 and my younger sister is 
eleven. When my friends call on me she 
insists on joining our group. This al- 
ways annoys and embarrasses me. 
What can I do about it? 


A. Perhaps your sister is lonely and 
does not have anyone to play with. Ask 
your friends to bring their kid sisters or 
brothers and they’ll do the rest. 

Or, perhaps she likes to join your 
circle because it makes her feel grown 
up. Think of the time when you were 
her age. Didn’t you want to play with 
older children? Spend a little time with 
her each day, playing with her and talk- 
ing to her. When she gets a little more 
attention from you, very likely she will 
stop trying to get it from your friends. 


LoS" 


EDUCATION: The empha- 
sis on the progress of the once- 
neglected rural areas is in. 
creasing. The radio, cinema, 
and the community service 
programmes have helped to 
increase literacy and educa- 
tion, The new approach to 
education has opened for 
many more, perhaps for many 
of our readers, the chance to 
learn useful trades during 
high school and later, More 
and more institutes of science 
and medical, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and engineering col. 
leges have been started every- 
where. Scientific research has 
been stepped up. Take a look 
in the table below, at the in- 
crease of students, teachers 
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and institutions, at all levels, 
and the targets ahead: 

Oil and Petroleum: From 
the Koyali refinery near 
Baroda 2 million tons of 
crude oil, tapped from the 
Gujerat oil wells, are refined 
and re-distributed. 
RAILWAYS too are on the 
track to self-sufficiency, A 
quarter of the Plan funds are 
invested in the railways. As 
the chief means of transport 
in India, Railways carry 80 


per cent of the freight and 
55 per cent of the passenger 
traffic. The Chittaranjan and 
Varanasi Locomotive Works, 
Integral Coach Factory at 
Perambur help to meet the 
increasing demands for deisel 
and electric engines and com- 
fortable coaches. 

Indian Telephone Indus. 
tries manufacture telecom. 
munication equipment which 
is providing  direct-dialling 
facilities to many big cities. 


TABLE 3: GENERAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


1, Students in: 1948 1965 1971 Target. 
Primary Schools 17 million 45 million 53 million 
Secondary schools 4 million 24 million 34 million 
Universities 350,000 1.3 million 1.9 million 

2. Schools 200,000 730,000 800,000 

3. Teachers 700,000 1,700,000 2,300,000 

4. Colleges 650 3,000 3.500 

5. Universities 17 64 65 

6. National Literacy 14% 26% 31% 

7. Engineers Graduated 2,000 11,000 17,000 

8. Doctors Graduated 5,000 7.000 
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Contributions should not exceed 500 wo 


_Young Writers’ Section 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
rds. Your teacher should certify that it is 


your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 


only) where you got your idea from. 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 
article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 
Outstanding work will be considered for a prize. 


No replies can be sent, nor contributions 
closed. Unclaimed contributions will be d 


returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 


estroyed after 3 months. 


Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


) prize 
WONNER 


(Holiday Contest) 


If I Were 


Nowadays, everyone dreams of becoming 
a minister. I too, am no exception to this. 
But all people loathe to take up the ministry 
of food; they consider it to be a crown of 
thorns. I would like to assume this office in 
the name of my country, for I have up my 
sleeve, a good many ideas for improving the 
food situation in India. 

Once I assume charge of this office, I shall 
consider what makes India, predominantly an 
agricultural country, backward in agriculture 
and food, compared to other countries, We 
have about 81 crore acres of cultivable land 
of which only 20 crore acres are under culti- 
vation. India is not a quality producer, but a 
quantity producer. 

Hence I shall leave no stone unturned to 
improve the quality and increase the quantity 
of crops. I shall encourage the farmers in all 
ways. Three things are essential for successful 
agriculture. They are—firstly and above all, 
more water, secondly better seeds and thirdly 
plenty of good manure. I shall look to it and 
see that the farmers get these three, 

As in most places rainfall is uncertain, irri- 
gation is needed. So I would use a lion’s share 
of the resources to build dams and cut canals, 
especially in Bihar, Andhra and Madras, I 
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The Food Minister 


by Mf. Narayanswamy, Bombay 


would also follow a policy of soil preservation 
by various methods. 

As for seeds, I would import good seeds and 
sow them in Indian fields to improve the 
quality. Fertilizers would also be supplied, 
free of cost. 

As other measures, I would start co-oper- 
ative credit societies to help the farmers with 
loans, at low interest. Improved methods of 
farming like latitudinal methods on sloping 
fields and hills, Japanese method of rice cul- 
tivation, etc. would be adopted. If funds per- 
mit, I would start tractor-making factories and 
sell the tractors at a cheaper price in easy in- 
stalments. I would also set up separate pas- 


HOLIDAY ESSAY CONTEST 


The following are the Prize Winners in the 

subjects set in our May—June Number: 

1. “How Students Can Help The Nation”: 
Gayatri Nadig, Baroda. 

2. “If I Were The Food Minister”: M. Nara- 
yanaswamy, Bombay. 

3. “If I were Editor of Sunshine”: No entries 
came up to standard. 

4. “The Most Unforgettable Event Or Per- 
son In My Experience’’: Christine Lobo, 
Bombay. 


Sunshine 


tures for sheep and cattle as in Canada and 
the United States. 

I shall make arrangements for fair distrib. 
utionof food grains, I would remove the un- 
necessary hoarders and black marketeers that 
come between the farmer and the people, by 
frequent raids. The conditions of godowns in 
India would also be improved to stock more 
food grains. Steps would be taken to prevent 
the wastage of food due to rats and other 


pests. 


I have no doubt that by the above steps 
India will become self-sufficient very soon. If 
I became the food minister and if I could 
carry out all these plans successfully perhaps 
Mother India may get back, in reality, the 
name by which she was known in ancient days 
—*“the land where milk and honey flow”. 

Correction 

The poem, ‘Day Dreams’ published in our 

July issue was written by Anjali Adur alone. 


prize How Students Can Help The Nation 
WINNER 


by Gayatri Nadig, Baroda. 


Today’s students are tomorrow’s citizens. 
Therefore the parents and the government 
should give proper training and opportunities 
to students to enable them to play their roles 
effectively. 

‘Light kindles light’. If students learn to be 
disciplined, peaceful, united and co-operative, 
their younger brothers and sisters and friends 
will learn all these. Our nation needs all these 
qualities to spread among all. 

Students can help in a variety of ways: by 
becoming scouts or girl-guides or home-guards 
or by joining the N.C.C. or A.C.C. 

Scouts and girl-guides can be very helpful 
by the work they do for people and at the 
same time train themselves to be good and 
helpful citizens in future. They can train 
themselves in first aid, fire-fighting and in 
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M. Sikander Batcha, Madurai 
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helping the needy, poor, suffering and dis- 
abled. 

By becoming home-guards students can 
work as temporary policemen—controlling 
traffic, guiding people and helping to trace 
criminals and enemy agents. They can help 
in times of drought, famine, floods, distress 
and calamity. 

By joining the N.C.C. and A.C.C. students 
can get good physical training, military train- 
ing and police training and can defend the 
country in times of need, such as, during wars. 


SEE CONTEST ON P. 38 


Students can join associations where social 
service is done to the needy. During vacations 
student groups can visit villages or other small 
places where they can teach the people clean- 
liness and proper sanitation. They can also 
teach the villagers to read and write. 

In days of food shortage students can learn 
to grow fruits, flowers and vegetables in their 
own gardens and in school gardens. These 
not only help the families of students but also 
the nation. 

By learning craft, students can make handi- 
crafts such asdolls, baskets, etc. for themselves 
and the needy. Girl-guides and others can 
collect old clothes, shoes and toys for the poor, 
sick and wounded. 

By studying well and thereby training them- 
selves to lead their lives as good citizens of the 
country, students serve the nation best. For 
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example a scientist who conducts research 
useful to the country does a great service to 
the nation. Our Nation needs lots of educated 
men and women such as teachers, mathe- 
maticians, authors or poets; doctors, and 
engineers, 

By doing well in every field of education 
and research, including arts and _ sports, 
students will make the Nation prosperous and 


happy. 


TWILIGHT 


When twilight over the land does creep 
And flowers and birds fall gently asleep; 
When the task of the sun at last is done 
And the twinkling stars come one by 
one; 
The moon in all its glory shines, 
And peaceful thoughts fill all our 
minds; 
Then children go down on their knees 
to pray, 
To thank God for the blessings of the 
day. 
Dilnavaz Barahmand (15 yrs) & 
Kamini Chhabria (15 yrs) 
St. Anne’s High School, 
Bombay-1. 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 
YOUR COPY? 


See page 18 
for details 
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HOBBIES 
For Pleasure and Profit 


We students have many holidays. We 
usually spend this time chit-chatting 
and gossiping. Why not utilize this time 
fruitfully? Idleness is considered to be 
the devil’s workshop. Therefore we 
should take up some pleasant work 
which interests us. Such work is a 
hobby. 

People take to different hobbies, such 
as gardening, philately, photography 
etc. But the best hobby for a student is 
reading. Reading helps us to increase 
our knowledge on various developments 
in different parts of the world. Mankind 
is progressing scientifically and tech- 
nologically. Therefore this habit of 
reading enables us to know how we are 
progressing. Inventions and improve- 
ments by research are only possible by 
an open and searching mind. 


Reading regularly the daily news- 
papers and periodicals, either in English 
or in other languages, is not only in- 
formative but also interesting. We 
should not only read but should cut out 
those articles which we find most inte- 
resting and informative and keep them 
in a file for later reference. A proper 
and regular habit of this kind will give 
us a rich store of informative literature 
that can be used as a ready reckoner. 

Reading imparts a wealth of educa- 
tion to all, particularly to those prepar- 
ing for competitive selection examina- 
tions, for admission to professional stu- 
dies in colleges and for employment in 
private enterprises. 

This is a hobby which is inexpensive 
and at the same time rewarding. 


Vivek Kumar Nair, 
Sacred Heart Boys’ High School, 
Santa Cruz 


Sunshine 


A small girl in the neighbourhood had 
developed the habit of running into the neigh. 
bours’ house unannounced. The other day we 
asked her, “Tara, why don’t you knock or 
ring the doorbell instead of just walking in?” 

“Because,” she explained patiently, “my 
mummy told me not to go around ringing 
other people’s bells.” 


* * * 


“Papa, where were you born?” 
“Calcutta, dear.” 
“Where was Mamma born?” 
“In Madras.” 
“And where was I born?” 
“Bombay.” 
“Certainly is funny how we three people 
got together, isn’t it?” 
* % * 
Son: Dad, will you please help me, I’m trying 
to find the least common denominator. 
Dad: Good Heavens, son, hasn’t that been 
found yet? They’ve been looking for it 
since I was a school boy. 


* % * 


Father: Well, son, how did you do in your 
exams. 
Son: Not very well father. Everything they 
asked me happened before I was born. 
* * * 
“How on earth did Sunil get suspended from 
school for cheating?” 
“He was caught counting his ribs, during the 
biology exam.” 
* * * 


Little boy: It’s a good thing you and father 
named me Dinesh, 

Mother: Why is that? 

Little boy: Because that’s what everybody 
keeps calling me. 
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Mother: You are a tidy boy not to throw your 
orange peelings on the floor of the bus. 
Where did you put them. 

Boy: In the pocket of the man sitting next 
to me. 


* * * 


Doctor: Your husband must have rest. Here 
is a sleeping powder. 
Talkative wife: When do I give it to him? 
Doctor: You don’t give it to him; you take 
it yourself, 
* * * 


Policeman: What's the matter, sonny? 
Small boy: Did you happen to see a lady 
without a boy who looks like me? 


% * * 


“Mother,” said Tommy, “is it correct to say 
‘water the horse’ when he is thirsty?” 

“Why, certainly, dear.” 

“Well, then,” said Tommy, picking up a 
saucer. “I’m going to milk the cat.” 


* * % 


Little Satish: (Before tonsils operation) 
Yes, Mamma, I will be brave; but I don’t 
want a crying baby like they gave you at the 
hospital. I want a pup! 

* * * 
Man (standing in a bank): Hey, did anyone 
drop a packet of notes with a rubber 
band around it? 


Several people at once: I did! I did! 
Man: Well, I just found the rubber band. 


* * * 


A husband said to his wife, “Have you 
heard the story about the dirty window?” 

“No,” replied she. 

“Well,” he replied, ‘“‘yow couldn’t see 
through it any way.” 

His wife asked her friend later, “Have you 
heard the story about the window you 
couldn’t see through?” 

“No,” said her friend. 

“Oh well,” said the wife, “its too dirty to 
tell anyhow.” a 
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INDIAN FOOTBALL 


The All-India Football Federation has de- 
cided to increase the period of play in major 
Indian tournaments from 70 to 90 minutes. 
Ninety minutes has, for quite some time, been 
the accepted international standard for foot- 
ball matches. But, all these years the Indian 
football authorities did not think it necessary 
to fall in step. The consequences became clear 
at last year’s Asian Games at Bangkok: in a 
crucial football tie against Iran, India gave 
away two goals in the last five minutes of the 
game and, as a result, crashed to a defeat. 
This was convincing proof that the Indian 
players were not physically fit for a 90-minute 
match. 

Indian football is in danger of being left 
behind in another respect. More and more 
international matches are now being played 
under floodlights and players unused to them 
are clearly at a disadvantage. Yet, in India 
we do not have any flood-lit football ground. 
Apart from the experience, football at night, 
when it is cooler, would be the answer also 
to a few other problems: the usually hot and, 
therefore, unsuitable weather in the after- 
noons, many keen players in the employed 
class and, often, even among students, can 
spare time for the game only in the evenings 
(or later). 


AN ELECTRIFYING MILE RACE 


All the first seven runners in the final of a 
Mile Race in California achieved the once 
rare and much-coveted honour of running a 
mile within 4 minutes. They included the 
famous American runner, Jim Ryun of Kan. 
sas, and a schoolboy. 

Jim Ryun smashed his own world mile re- 
cord with a time of 3 min-51.1 sec. None of 
the runners could challenge Ryun, who went 
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into the lead from the start and passed the 
half-mile in 1 min-52.2 sec. At the bell, 
reached in 2 min-57.6 sec, he led by 25 yards, 
and he covered the last quarter in an electri- 
fying 53.5 seconds, 

Runner-up Jim Grelle was five seconds be- 

ind (3 min-56.1 sec.), and the next five 
runners dashed in within about 31% seconds 
of this time. Third-placed Dave Wilborn 
clocked 3 min-56.2 sec and 17-year-old school 
boy, Martin Liquori, seventh man home, re- 
corded 3 min-59.8 sec. 

Ryun said his ‘good condition’ was the 
main factor in his record-breaking perform. 
ance. “The competition in the first two laps 
helped a lot, and it was a good track to run 
on,” he added. 


Jim Ryun SupREMB 


Afe w days later-—on July 8— Ryun prov. 
ed himself the world’s greatest middle-distance 
runner, shattering the record for 1500 Metres 
in a U.S, vs. British Commonwealth match 
at Los Angeles. This 20-year old college 
student from Kansas set up a new record time 
of 3 min-33.1 sec. to beat the earlier record 
of 3 min-35.6 sec. held by Herb Elliott of 
Australia. Ryun dismissed all doubt about his 
No, | world status, by finishing 30 yards 
ahead of Kenya’s Kipchoge Keino, the world 
3,000 Metre record holder, who clocked 3 
min-37.2 sec. in this race, and came second, 


THIS MONTH’S CONTEST 


You all know what is meant when you 
see “India’’ written on a Map. It is the name 
of our country, the nation we are part of. 
Now write 500 words on the subject “How 
I Am An Indian’’. Tell us what makes you 
Sle and what feeling “Indian’’ feels 

e! 


Oversea readers may write similarly about 
their nation, 


Closing Date: August 25 (extended for 
foreign readers). 


Sunshine 


BRITAIN, an Official Handbook (1967); 
Published by Her Majesty’s Stationary Of- 
fice, London, 558 pages; Price: Rs. 34.13 
(Bound), Rs. 26.25 (Paper back) Available 


through British Information Services—New 


Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 


This handbook, prepared by the British 
Central Office of Information, has been the 
chief source of information and reference for 
answers to questions on Britain asked over- 
seas. It puts together facts and figures for 
England, Wales, Scotland, and N. Ireland. 
Written in simple and readable language, 
this would be a valuable addition to school 
libraries for their reference section. All the in- 
formation is indexed, and also illustrated by 
photographs, maps and diagrams. 

GRANDFATHER’S PRIVATE ZOO by 
Ruskin Bond; IBH Publishing Co., Bombay 
96 pages, Rs. 3.50. 

This is a collection of stories of a little 
boy’s pets, that range from a horned bill to 
a young python. The events and experiences 
related are as interesting as the choice of pets. 
The characters that turn up are equally amaz- 
ing—the grandfather who let in all the wild 
life that wandered around the house, the 
grandmother and aunts who never got used 
either to the ways of the little boy and his 
grandfather, or to their pets! Mario's draw- 
ings heighten the book’s appeal. There is 
mischief, magic and merriment, all put to- 
gether, The book will delight the young— 
and the not-so-young too! 


OF GODS AND MEN by Mayah Balse; 
IBH Publishing House, Bombay-1; 99 pages, 
Rs. 3.50. 

These tales from Hindu Mythology are 
retold by the author with humour and in 
simple language. They retain much of the 
intrigue of the original plots to hold the 
child's interest. The drawings of the artist, 
N. M. Gujerati, are attractive and delight- 
fully absurd in keeping with the far-fetched 
and funny themes of the stories. An enjoy- 
able book for the young reader who is cur- 
ious to venture into the world of myths and 
the ways of the gods and goddesses, 
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THE BLACK PRINCESS AND OTHER 
TALES by A. V. Bharat; An Echo Book by 
es acct Co., Bombay-!, 96 pages, 

s. 3.50. 


Set in the historic past of the Buddha, 
this story of a ship wrecked waif off the beau- 
tiful coast of Kerala takes the reader on a 
high-adventure spree. There's big-game 
hunting to bag and a man-eater for the 
shikari-lover. There is also ghostly fare that'll 
entertain those with a taste for the mysteries 
of ghosts and spirits—all packed into one 
volume with interesting drawings too, 

Just the right book for those whose fav- 
ourite pastime is reading. Also an ap- 
propriate gift for such a young friend, ne- 
phew or niece. 
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time or recreation to work at it. “In fact,” 
she says, ‘| combined work with pleasure, 
and it all turned out for the best.” 

Much of her work in French was oral 
except for grammar rules. Exercises correct- 
ed by the teacher had to be re-done correctly 
by the students. 


Ismat can converse in French and she also 
listens to French records. It has helped her 
to increase her vocabulary and improve her 
pronunciation. 


She has now joined the Arts Course in St. 
Xavier's College and intends to keep up her 
study of French by joining the classes held 
by the Alliance Francaise in Bombay, 


Answers to Word Power 


1. C.—to deprive of effect; to make null 
or void, 

B.—Resembling Utopia, an imaginary 
island with an ideal social system 
—hence idealistic and impractical. 


Lg 


A.—apt and relevant; applicable to the 
point. 

A.—ways of looking at things; points 
of view. 


D.—see in imagination; bring into view. 

A.—prosper, as of a plan; advocate. 

A.—to say again and again. 

. C.—closely resembling something else; 
fascimile. 

C.—division or class. 

10. C.—equality; equivalent position. 


Your Rating: 10-9: Excellent; 8-6: Good; 
5-4: Fair, 
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was ruined. He had lived, friendless and alone, 
ever since that day. 

“That is the crime of which I accuse her,” 
said the man in the red cloak. “She caused 
the ruin and the death of a young priest, my 
brother.” 

“D’Artagnan, what punishment do you 
demand against this woman?” asked Athos. 

“The punishment is death!” replied 
D’Artagnan. 

“My Lord Winter, what punishment do 
you demand?” continued Athos. 

“The punishment is death,” replied Lord 
Winter. 

“Porthos and Aramis,” repeated Athos, 
“you are the judges. What punishment should 
she have?” 

“The punishment of death,” replied the 
musketeers. 

Milady gave a frightful shriek, and dragged 
herself upon her knees towards her judges. 
Athos stretched out his hand towards her. 

“You have committed crimes against both 
men and God,” he said. “If you know a 
prayer, say it—for you are condemned, and 
you shall die.” 

At these words, which left no hope, Milady’s 
strength failed her. She did not try to struggle 
when the man in the red cloak tied her hands 
behind her and led her out of the cottage, 
holding the executioner’s sword in his hand. 
So ended Milady’s wicked life, 

Lord Winter, D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos 
and Aramis went out to their horses, The 
lonely cottage was left empty, with its broken 
window, its open door, and its smoky lamp 
burning sadly on the table. 

21 = 

thoroughly confused and_ surprised. 
He was surprised at the master’s face, 
the warm hug, and the fervent “You 
saved him, mv boy! You saved him!” 
He was also struck by the look on the 
boys’ faces as though he had suddenly 
changed into a sort of a superman. 
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Murli had never felt as fierce a joy as 
when he dragged his enemy, choking 
and coughing, through the water! But 
he knew they would soon be plaguing 
him, just as they had done before. 
He heara foot-steps behind him. 
He heard Harish’s voice. “Will they 
never leave me alone?” he thought 
despairingly. 

Harish cleared his throat, “Er... 
thanks. ... Murli,”’ he said. There was 
a pause. 

“T’m surprised you know my name,” 
said Murli bitterly. 

“Look, I’m sorry,” said Harish, in 
his now subdued voice, “If you hadn’t 
saved me I might have been a goner.” 
He looked around for some way to 
draw Murli out and, being Harish, said 
the worst thing he could have, “Your 
shirt’s torn to shreds, I suppose your 
mother will be terribly annoyed?” 

“T don’t have a mother,” came the 
flat reply. 

After an awkward silence, Harish 
said, ‘I don’t either.” Something in his 
voice made Murli turn to look at him. 
What he saw gave him a shock. He had 
never imagined that the hard-faced 
jeering bully could have any emotions! 
“And my father doesn’t care,” ex- 
plained Harish moodily, throwing some 
sand at an inquisitive crab that had 
popped up between them. Murli said 
impulsively, ‘‘Mine cares too much.” 
A look of understanding flashed be- 
tween the two boys. Far away, they 
heard the master bellow, “Lunch time 
boys! Anybody wanting lunch, RE- 
PORT ON THE DOUBLE.” 

“Come on Murli,” said Harish, pull- 
ing him up briskly and the two boys 
ran together towards the picnic spot. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 


1. Passengers 2. A tennis ball 3. Because they beat 
the eggs and whip the cream. 4. A doorbell 5. A 
night watchman 6. A chair 7. A pin 8. One is hard 
to get up the other is hard to get down. 
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INDIAN 


Ronald Daye, (b 13) 
The Bishop’s School, 
POONA 1. 
Stamps, coins, view cards. 
U,S.A., Africa, Hungary. 


Bhupendra Chokshi, (b 15) 
Jagabhai Park, Bung. No. 6, 
Opp. Shalar Bhuwan (17), 
Kankaria, AHMEDABAD, 
(Guj.) 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, view cards. 
Japan, U.S.A., Canada. 


Hassina Chughatta, (g 14) 

Hutchings High School, 

7 Phayre Road, POONA 1. 
Reading, view cards, music. 
Japan, America, 


P. S. Raja, (b 16) 
A/3 Sriram Nagar, 
Andheri, BOMBAY 58. 
Stamps, games. 
U.S.A., Japan. 


Sajjauddin H, Mehdi, (b 14) 
C/o M/s United Hardware Corp., 
Main Road, 
VISAKHAPATNAM 2. 
Drawing, view cards, cycling. 
U.S.A., Canada, Japan, Germany. 


Anita Macwan, (g 14) 
Shree Babanagar, Block 8, 
St. Peter’s Road, 
_ Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
Reading, stamps, view cards. 
Japan, Germany. 


Mala Parmeshwaran, (g 14) 
3/4 Union Park, Chembur, 
BOMBAY 71. 
Stamps, sports, view cards 
U.K. 


Kapila P. Shah, (g 14) 

55 Digvijay Plot, 

Maru Mansion, 

JAMNAGAR (Guj.) 
Stamps, view cards, F.D.Cs. 
Europe, Africa, U.S.A., Japan. 
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Interests: 


Sunil Arora, (b 14) 
“Koumari”’, 14A Road, 
Flat No. 4, Khar, 
BOMBAY 52. 
Stamps, view cards, F.D.Cs. 
U.S.A., Germany. 


Ayyap Hariharan, (b 10) 
C/o Mr. P. S. Hariharan, 
Meteorological Office, 
Poona 5. 
Stamps, reading, sports, coins. 
U.S.A., Japan. 


Jennifer Pereira, (g 16) 

“Mary Dell Annex’, 

Mahim, BOMBAY 16. 
Stamps, reading, sports, music, 
U.S.A., Japan. 


Patrick Da Cunha, (b 14) 
Goncoi, Aldona, 
Bardez, GOA. 
Reading, swimming, stamps. 
Japan, Ceylon. 


Homeyar Dastur, (b 14) 
The Panorama, 34-A, Pali Hill, 
Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
Stamps, pets. 
ULS.A., Africa, 


Ashok Trivedi, (b 16) 
259 Trivedi Building, 
Top floor, New Sion Road, 
BOMBAY 22. 
Stamps, view cards, swimming. 


Murlidhar Ramani, (b 18) 
C/o Azad Soda Water Factory, 
Tinnal Chowk, NAGPUR 2. 
(Maharashtra) 

Stamps, F.D.Cs, coins. 

Japan, U.K., U.S.A., Mauritius. 


Ahemadi Methiwalla, (b 15) 

180 Saifee Jubilee Street, 

Null Bazaar, BOMBAY 3. 
Reading, view cards, stamps. 
U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Germany. 


Address: .......... 


Please write CLEARLY. No changes can be made. 
Subscribers through school should send the Class 
Teacher's certificate. 

Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted even 
if they are not subscribers. 


Cleverline Lyngooh, (g 16) 
C/o N. Syiem M.D.C. 
Jaiaw Main Road, SHILLONG, 
Singing, reading. 
U.S.A., Japan. 


D. W. Subedar, (b 13) 
94/106 S.U.P. Road, 
3rd Floor, Room No. 56, 
BOMBAY 3. 

Stamps, sports, reading. 


Tapan Mitra, (b 12) 
C/o Mr. N. G. Mitra, 
3A/2 W.E.A., Karol Bagh, 
NEW DELHI 5. 
Stamps, coins, F.D.Cs. 
U.S.A., U.K., Japan, Ceylon. 


FOREIGN 


Olufemi Osiyemi, (b 16) 

Ijesha High School, 

PO. Box 16; 

ILESHA, W. NIGERIA. 
Swimming, football, table-tennis. 


Veediachand Beejan, (b 17) 
Melle Jeanne, 

Goodlands, PORT LOUIS, 

MAURITIUS. (I. OCEAN) 


B. Falema, (g 13) 
349/3 Katugustota Road, 
KANDY, CEYLON. 
Sewing, viewcards. 
India, Hong Kong. 


Linda Moore, (g 13) 
816A N. 23rd Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, U.S.A. 
Reading, sewing. 
Sweden, Alaska. 


Haresh Jagtiani, (b 17) 

P.O, Box 139, 

KUWAIT, Arabian Gulf. 
Skiing, skin-diving, karate. 
Bombay, Delhi. 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each, and 
test how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this out 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 
month, 


1. Dr. Zakir Husain is the Supreme Com- to 24 million between 1948 and 1965. 
mander of India’s Armed Forces. Dah Cote racer aire False nics 
Tre Fales cnc i 


2. If a new bill is to be discussed and voted 
for in the parliament, then either house 
can prevent its enactment, Tie 
Tre (22 Pale tone o M 


3. Trees help to keep the soil fertile and 7. The Past Perfect tense is used only for 
also to bring rains. very old happenings. 
True False TO oe alse 23 ee 


4. Science F, are eieant to help the lay- (Write your name and S.R. No, or School here.) 


man understand the progress and appli- 
cations of science. 
YG Sess oice- gL Se 


JULY ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 


5. The number of Secondary School stu- SOLUTION: 1. True. 2. False, 3, False. 4. True. 
dents in India increased from 4 million 5. False. 6. True. 7. True. 8. True. 


Sanne = ——=— 
: —— 4 
Your Bank with the Personal Touch Only disciplined hard work can L 
rid us of our poverty. Our petty }' 
THE quarrels can wait. It is vital to 


keep before us always the picture 
BANK OF § | of a great and enduring India. 
MAHARASHTRA LIMITED JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


1177, Budhwar Peth, Poona 2 


All Banking Business including 
Foreign Exchange and Executor & 
Trustee Service Transacted 


Through our 
More than 116 Branches 


C. V. Joag S. L. Kirloskar 
General Manager Chairman 
a RAIA AAA AAA =~ 
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Drink a cup of Bournvita for con- 
centrated nourishment. You get 
proteins for building muscle and 
tissue, carbohydrates for strength 
and vigour, mineral salts to make 
Sturdy bones and all-important 
vitamins for health. Easy-to-make 
Bournvita is the delicious way 
to start the day right, end the 
day bright! 


Published by the Children’s Sunshine Concerns, 6 Parvati Villas Road, Poona 1, and printed by V. Raju, 
at the Oriental Watchman Publishing House, Post Box 35, Poona 1. 2727-67. 
Founder-Editor:; Dr. G. S. Krishnayya 
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Gi a 


play. — ee ladders 


a 
I've got six, one more 
turn. Look! Imup 
the biggest lnddér . 


of 
= et 


b 


The rain has 
spoilt oot 
holiday. Wel 
have topiay 
at home 


And pust when 
“wn Were having 


‘ ~ / w 
Wonderful idea — we can \ ee: 
n y. ; ind i'm sure 
— bie saad the aioe : yp: A ier th 


the’ Eveready’! 


a 


